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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thussday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish t» become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his. Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 








Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized, Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.”’ (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 

followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

‘© Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do; because I go 
unto my Father.”--JoAn 14 : 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 














The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I..—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarver I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer LI]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
CoNnSTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 


Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. 
Paut’s Views 


TIANITY. Tue Biste on MarriaGe. 
oF Marriage. Law or ApbuLTery. 
APPENDIX TO PART IIIl.—Cot.toquy on 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conelu- 
sions. differing widely from those of the old Theology. Aly 


Mar- 





who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 

basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 

with the contents of this book. 

The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 





Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onetpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7-3 lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

7a Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclese to us the 
amount in government stamps. 


Wanted for the Circular. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &e. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Paper—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 








God. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y, Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 
-APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 

Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiowr, in 
sacks—-InpI1aAn Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


Is Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Lurt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mixt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


eee 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., ° 
MACHINISTS, 


HMedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R.T. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for eopper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &e 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


; and are prepared to execute orders for ma 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 
DO rrrnrnwmnrnmnrnrnrnnn 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

TJ& Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 








gious Press. 


Central Business Agency, ; 
Groner Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad4 
dress ‘Georer Craain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 


Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it ts, 








This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with his 
men, and make them interested rartners instead of 
holding them »y the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as fullows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FAMILY. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scuoor. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcn, Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
man beings have a home. 








Bending Ship Timber. 


Up to the time that steam supplied its power, 
the frightfully toilsome work of sawing wood, 
and stone, was exclusively executed by human 
hands, and in ancient and medizval times, 
slavery or serfdom appeared a necessary con- 
sequence of the severe labors imposed upon the 
bulk of humanity. Every year we are now 
made sensible of some higher law than political 
discoveries or abstract philosophy afford, in the 
means of alleviating the hitherto enormous far- 
del of brute labor which from the creation to 
this century, has been imposed on man. In 
view of this fact we would remark that one of 
the grandest inventions of the age is just put 
into operation ; but as it is no orator, as it does 
not speak on Capitol Hill, it is little heeded, 
and dispatched in a mere paragraph in the news- 
papers. 

This, in a word, is the Ship Timber Bending 
Company. Those words appear simple, but 
they have a complex significance. All the 
immense labor hitherto spent in rounding tim- 
ber to suit ships, and houses, and machines, 
and furniture, and whatever other things requir- 
ing timber so curved, is now to be dispensed 
with by machines which can take the stateliest 
and straightest oak and bend it like a Titan-bow 
for the use of the proudest man-of-war or the 
loftiest cathedral, and this too adding strength 
and durability to the wood! The first experi- 
ment has just been made on timbers sixteen 
feet in length, eight inches by ten, bent to as 
short a curve as can be used in ship-building. 
This machine is a large one, designed for ship- 
timber, there is also another ready for furni- 
ture, and both have just commenced operations. 
The place of action is Greenpoint, where there 
is a large foundry for making the machines, and 
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large steam-vessels for steaming timber, with 
other requirements included in the process. 

Henceforward all the delicate curves of 
steamers, frigates or yachts, will be of solid 
timber, fashioned by this extraordinary innova- 
tion. So too the most ponderous rafters, such 
as bend'in lofty arabesques over chapel or hall, 
may be composed of unbroken trees of the 
forest yielding under this new and wonderful 

ower of man. So too, all the curvilinear 
Cneties of furniture may be detailed by the 
same means. ‘The statistics of the value of 
such a discovery are vast beyond the concep- 
tion of the uninitiated. All the immense ship- 
ping and building interests of the civilized 
world are included in this discovery.— Tribune. 
eT ee — 
Constructive Beauty. 

Willis in the last Home Journal, has a long 
‘gossip’ for the benefit of some fair correspondent, 
on the management of ‘wrinkles and crow’s-feet, 
from which we clip the following bits of philoso- 
phy : 

“There is a medical theory which would 
seem to show, that, to lessen a wrinkle, ladies 
should not think too much about it. According 
to what is called the dartrous theory, a disease 
will be driven to any. particular portion of the 
system by the constant current of mental in- 
fluences bent in that direction and concentrated 
on that point. So the muscle of the eye may 
sooner contract into a fold, or wrinkle, and 
the propping of fat sooner give way, by brood- 
ing too much upon adread of it. The theory is 
old ; but, in these days, when people can think 
the will off the ends of the fingers, (enough to 
sect tables to dancing,) the principle upon 
which it was originally based may be worth 
looking into. * * * It is our own long 
cherished belief that ninety-nine women in a 
hundred are better-looking than they think 
they are—from the mere fact that their main 
charm is like invisible ink, warmed into ex- 
istence by the approach of those who are 
to see it. Instead of wasting time on the 
smoothing of wrinkles or improving of com- 
plexion, the ¢hinking-up of a sweet smile is 
easier and more effective.” 





Tue Comet.—For several evenings past a com- 
et of a larger size than that which appeared last 
August, has been seen at the close of twilight, 
west-north-west, nearly due west, and about 
twenty to twenty-five degrees above the horizon. 
The nucleus is about the size of a star between 
the first and second magnitude, and reflecting a tail 
at an oblique angle towards the zenith. The ap- 
parent length of the tail is from five to six feet, 
and the width from three to four inches. Upona 
dark night it would have a brilliant appearance. 
but its light is much lessened by the brightness 
of the moon, It is, nevertheless, exceedingly at- 
tractive, even in the brightness of the present 
evenings.—Scientific American. 

So say the papers. But we have diligently 
scrutinized the heavens for several successive eve- 
nings in the direction indicated above, and fail to 
discover the aforesaid comet ; and hence are led to 
conclude, that either our optics are unusually dim, 
(and we have had the benelit of several pairs.) or 
our informants have greatly overrated its bright- 
ness. 


Having inserted some time since the queries of 
a correspondent of the Scientific American, rela- 
tive to the mechanical principles concerned in 
the flying of birds, we now make recom for an 
answer to the article from the same journal : 

What is Flying t--Answer to J. B.C. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—-* It”? can ** be demon- 
strated by the known laws of mechanics that 
birds can fly.” If you take the bottom of an 
old tin coffee pot between your thumb and fin- 
gers, with its plane parallel to the plane of 
the earth, and throw it fordibly forward, it will 
occasionally, by a repetition of the same experi- 
ment, ascend above the level of its line of pro- 
jection. A slight elevation of its front part 
when projected, will make it mount the air, 
from two forces——projection and impact. The 
same mechanical effects are displayed, as_ the 
bird frequently undulates forward when about 
to end his flight in view of a perch, especially 
when he makes a feint or two before he really 
does alight. 

Eagles, vultures, &e., frequently mount up 
in spiral circles. This has often puzzled ob- 
servers, inasmuch as the bird seemed to mount 
without much exertion, to a great extent, sim- 
ply by expanded wings without flapping. I 
watched closely it will be observed, however, 
that they do flap their wings frequently ; but a 
great part of the foree in raising them up is 
supplied by the strong breeze almost continu- 
ally existing at great altitudes. While breast- 
ing the breeze, their front slightly elevated, 
with a momentum derived from their swoop 
with the wind in the opposite part of the cir- 
cle, they mount up inclined planes o1 air, as it 
were. In this mode of ascent they use no 


more muscular power of the wing than suffi- 
cient to balance gravitation. The lifting is per- 
formed by the strong breeze in the same man- 
ner that a body suspended by a string in the 
open air would be lifted by a strong wind blow- 
ing against it, when it hangs inclined to the 
breeze, as the position of the bird is when it 
breasts the wind. 


Co Correspondents. 


eee 
A. A.—The information you solicit is contained in our pam- 
phiet on‘ Bible Communism.’ 
?. K.—You were mistaken in appropriating the answer; it 
was directed to an Illinois correspondent. See Circular 208, 
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Iron Houses. 

We attended yesterday evening, an informal 
meeting of business men, at the auction rooms of 
M. N. Croft, Court-st., at which Mr. Sexton, 
the inventor of a new plan of iron buildings, ex- 
plained his system. He constructs the frame- 
work of his buildings entirely of cast-iron, in 
sections, which are made to interlock by very 
close fitting and ingenious joints, secured by keys. 
This method of building avoids the labor of 
drilling and bolting, which has been a great in- 
convenience in iron buildings. It also allows the 
house to be taken down in sections, and removed 
at very little expense. The frame-work he coy- 
ers on the outside with plates of iron, by a simi- 
lar system of interlocking, without any bolts or 
other fastenings, the joints being packed with 
Gutta Percha, so as to exclude water under hy- 
draulic pressure. To finish the doye-tailing of 
the joints, he has invented a machine that can 
perform the work of forty men. The walls are 
made hollow and the enclosed space is filled in with 
a non-conducting composition of beach sand and 
other substances, so that, as Mr. S. observed, his 
house when finished, becomes throughout a per- 
fect fire-proof safe. The roofs and floors are 
made of cast-iron frames, resembling heavy win- 
dow sashes, the interstices beng occupied as in the 
vase of windows, with plates of glass, of any 
required thickness and transparency. ‘The glass 
used, is not our common glass, but is in itself a 
new and valuable invention, being called malle- 
able-glass, from its wonderful property of tough- 
ness, allowing it to bend freely without breaking. 
It can be drawn out into threads of any fineness, 
and so strong and flexible that they are said to be 
commencing the manufacture of piano and violin 
strings from this material. Mr. 8, handed round 
a piece of this glass string for inspection. It was 
as smallas the E string of a violin, and could be 
bent around the finger, or tied in a knot appa- 
rently, like catgut. 





—— 





Plates of this glass being let into the frame- 
work of the floors, the whole is then covered over 
with a peculiar transparent cement of Mr. S.’s in- 
vention which makes the whole floor look like 
one solid plate of glass. The cost of roofing with 
this material, is 75 cts. per square foot. The 
walls inside can be covered with plaster, or fin- 
ished with iron or glass, at the option of the build- 
er. All the interior ornamentation, such as mantel- 
pieces, panels &c., may be of malleable glass. 

The advantages claimed for this style of build- 
ing are, first, its great cheapness and the rapidity 
which it allows inconstruction. It effects a saving 
of one-third in cost, and three-fourths in labor, 
over every other method. Mr. 8. stated that he 
could complete an ordinary dwelling-house in for- 
ty days. Second, the varieties of style and finish 
that can be obtained at small cost, by different 
combinations of the same patterns. The inyent- 
or remarked that in the construction of the whole 
Crystal Palace, but six different patterns of cast- 
ings were required. ‘Third, the facility with 
which such a building can be taken down and re- 
moved. Fourth, its security from damage by fire 
or lightning—thus saving all the expenses of in- 
surance. Other incidental advantages are, its 
durability, freedom from vermin, &c. 

It is proposed to form a company for the manu- 
facture of these houses, with a capital of $150,000. 





A Visit to the Past. 

We called, a short time since, at Dr. Abbott’s 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, and spent an 
hour in examining its curiosities. 1t is a novel 
sensation, to feel carried back by the presence of 
these indubitable -relics, to that dim age when 
Abraham and Moses walked with God, and to re- 





alize that we are looking upon utensils and writ- 





ings and sculpture, and even human forms, that 
were then playing a part in the busy energy of 
life. Of course it is impossible to vouch for the 
specific identity of any of the articles with the 
persons and things of the scripture record; but 
they claim to point out the necklace and ear-rings 
of Thothmes III, who is supposed to have been 
the Pharaoh of Exodus. Many of the articles 
have inscriptions on them, by which antiquaries 
are enabled to assign their period. There are 
specimens of unburnt bricks, like those which the 
Israelites made under their taskmasters, with 
fragments of straw still visible, mixed in the clay. 
A couple ofold chariot wheeis bring up the scene 
of Pharaoh’s thundering pursuit after the Israel- 
ites, quite vividly, There are numerous specimens 
of cloth; sandals ; papyrus rolls, twenty feet long, 
and covered with writing ; earthen utensils ; armor, 
&e., &c. A very interesting collection of jewelry 
showed a greater advance in this art by the an- 
cient Egyptians, than we had expected to find ; 
and it was easy to imagine that the rings and 
trinkets which we saw, were duplicates of those 
that the Israelites borrowed on their departure 
from the land of bondage. Most of these articles 
have been taken from the tombs which were 
erected on a massive and enduring scale by the 
magnates of ancient Egypt, and which have thus 
been made to serve the Bible by transmitting 
many interesting proofs and illustrations of its 
authenticity down to the present time. 


nn 


Universal Education. 


The present education system, has done, and is 
doing much for mankind ; but under the existing 
organization of society, it is accompanied by two 
radical defects, which can only be remedied by a 
reconstruction of the social fabric. 

In the first place, whilst it has been the aim to 
educate the intellect, society has failed to give all 
its members anything like a true intellectual ex- 
pansion: it has presented inadequate means for 
that purpose. By a false system of distribution, 
multitudes are deprived of the means and leisure 
for mental improvement. 

The intellectual progress of society is impeded 
by the spirit of mammon, which throwing around 
education the considerations of dollars and cents, 
degrades it, and places it upon the same level with 
mere buying and selling. And then, it is further 
hindered by selfishness, which separates mankind 
into isolated families and castes, thereby present- 
ing the very worst conditions for the growth of 
human beings, inasmuch as it prevents the more 
pure and refined, from extending that influence 
which is needed by the less cultivated. It shuts 
off most of the magnetic interchange between 
men, which is so necessary in stimulating the un- 
intellectual. 

Secondly, while present society fails to give all 
of its members a just intellectual development, it 
also fails to give a proper training to all the mem- 
bers of the individual man. It can point to no 
school where one can have all the conditions nec- 
essary to the harmonious and continuous growth 
of every part of his nature—mental, moral, social 
and physical. Under the combination of false 
motives and inadequate facilities which now ex- 
ists, men are obliged to seek improvement for 
one part of their natures, at the hazard of ne- 
glecting and weakening another part. 

As education is conducted in schools and colle- 
ges, it is always accompanied with the danger of 
loss of health"and morals; thus more than coun- 
terbalancing what is gained by cultivating the 
intellect. If aman succeeds in gaining a good 
mental training without these losses, it often hap- 
pens that he is greatly incapacitated as a social be- 
ing ; he becomes a mere book-worm, incapable of 
sympathising with others. The result of the 
present system of education, is to produce one 
sided and distorted characters. 

Harmonious education can only be secured by a 
community of interests; this will give to all the 
means for improvement. By combining the fam- 
ily, the school, the church and business in one 
household, free from worldly competition, the 
means will be secured to every one, for an equa- 
ble development and integral education of every 
part of his nature. 





Christ’s Yoke and Burden. 


All men bear some kind of a yoke and carry 
some kind of a burden, while traveling through 
this world. Even Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
clained no exemption from sharing these trials 
with his fellow men. But he had wisdom given 
him, to refuse all unnecessary incumbrances, so as 
to have no heavier burden, nor harder yoke, than 
the journey he was to make required. Bound as 


he was, for the resurrection world, he declined 
entangling himself with any of the institutions of 
this world. Hence, he refused the claims of the 
family spirit, the property spirit, and every other 
relation that would increase his burdens, and so 
exhaust his strength. We see therefore, the per- 
tinence of his remarks in saying, ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will 
give yourest. ‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.’ 

Men who are traveling with a view of reaching 
a certain place in a given time, usually take as lit- 
tle baggage as will suffice for the purposes of the 
journey. So those who have set their faces to- 
wards the kingdom of God, will find it necessary 
if they sincerely commence the march in that di- 
rection, to free themselves from every burden that 
would tend to retard their progress. Knowing 
as Christ did, precisely what cares and burdens 
must be left behind by those who were proposing 
to follow him to the world of life and love, he was 
perfectly sincere in addressing them from time to 
time with such declarations as the following :— 
“ He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daugh- 
ter more than me, is not worthy of me. And he 
that taketh not his cross and followeth after me 
is not worthy of me. He that tindeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his lite for my 
sake shall find it”’ Again he says, ‘ Whosoever 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, 
he cannot be my disciple.’ In addressing them 
thus, he was virtually giving them advice in re- 
gard to a journey heayen-ward, just as we have 
often seen advice given in the newspapers, to 
those who are about emigrating to some new cuun- 
try, the route to which is familiar to but a few. 

1t becomes men to inquire again for the con- 
ditions and circumstances attending this ancient 
route, for undoubtedly things remain the same as 
formerly ; and there is the same significance in 
the promise of Christ to those who come to him, 
to relieve them of the heavy burden of worldliness 
which consists in encumbering earthly relations, 
and to give them rest. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Ocean Exchanges-=-Variations of Climate Ac- 
counted for, 


Wallingford, April 12, 1854. 

Snow can be seen on the eastern hills this 
morning. March was really a winter month, and 
April seems disposed to follow its example. 

In the mean time we hear from every ship that 
crosses the ocean, that the ice-armies of the north 
are out in vast array, pushing their invasions fur- 
ther south than ever before. One yessel had to 
run south several hundred miles out of its course, 
to out-flank the drift-ice. Another was a week 
or two entangled in it. Icebergs are reported 
in great numbers. ‘The missing steamer, City of 
Glasgow, probably encountered one of these float- 
ing reefs, and will never be able to report its ex- 
perience, 

The coincidence between this state of things on 
the ocean, and the unusual cold weather this 
spring, seems to confirm the theory which attrib- 
utes the comparative chilliness of our climate to 
the ice-trains that pass down our coasts every 
spring. We have a sort of monopoly of the traffic 
with the north pule, and once a year receive large 
consignments of icebergs, which cool down our 
coast liquor to ice-house temperature, and senda 
chill over our gardens that keeps them back sey- 
eral weeks behind those of England, though we 
are eight or ten degrees nearer the equator than 
any part of Great Britain. 

Fortunately, however, we have a counteracting 
traflic with the South by way of the Gulf-Stream. 
The delivery of warm water along our coasts by 
this current from the tropics is enormous ; and, as 
it is constant, while the rafts of ice come down 
only once a year, the heaters evidently prevail 
over the coolers on the whole. Accordingly, 
though we have more backward springs than they 
have in England, we can raise peaches and many 
other semi-tropical fruits which they cannot. 

Who can tell what kind of a climate we should 
have, if the Guif-Stream were not sent to fight 
and carry off the icebergs? As it is, the forces 
of the North pole and the Equator meet off our 
coast, and we live within feeling of the vicissi- 
tudes of their battle. This may account for the 
extreme and sudden changes of temperature which 
make New England a land of consumptions. 

It is a curious thought that an unusual thawing 
out of the frozen regions, should send us a cold 
spring and summer. What else but a warm 
breaking up that makes a good time for the Es- 
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prolong our winter through March and April ? 
J. H. N. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
A Lesson from the War. 
Oneida, April 8, 1854. 

A few days since, a Fur dealer at Utica, with 
whom we had some conversation about purchasing | 
alot of furs, remarked that Otter skins were | 
much lower since war was declared in Eurcpe ; | 
as they have formerly been shipped to Russia, and | 
the present war is calculated to seriously affect | 
that market. 

Who would suspect that the effects of a war in 
Europe would be felt by the poor Trapper away | 
in the woods of Northern New York ? Who ever 
thought that he, in his hermit-like home, almost 
entirely excluded from the civilized world—toil- 
ing hard to support his family and suffering many 
privations, was still bearing his share of the bur- 
dens of this war ? But so it is! Let men attempt 
to live in isolation as much as they will; let them 
contend for separate interests—for ‘ individual 
sovereignty’—and oppose Communism, they are 
nevertheless, really to a great extent a world of 
Communists. That is, there are many ways in 
which the interests of the world are so intimately 
connected that they are inseparable; and this is 
becoming more and more the case every year, as 
the facilities of intercourse increase and the world 
becomes more civilized. Will it not soon come 
to a point where it will be seen that men’s 
interests are really one, that they were made to 
live as brothers, and where society will demand the 
abolishment of all separate interests ? 

It is said of the church, the body of Christ, 
that when ‘ one member suffers all the members 
suffer with it” ‘his is true spiritually, and is it 
not equally true physically, that when one portion 
of the world suffers all the other parts suffer with 
it ? 

Good is stronger than evil. ‘Greater is he that 
is in you than he that is in the world.” Now if 
the effects of a single evil are thus felt in every 
nook and corner of the inhabited globe, what 
may we not expect on the side of happiness 
when righteousness and love shall prevail over 
the earth? What a mighty revolution we should 
witness if the great system of machinery which 
moves the affairs of the world and which is 
geared on to the wheel of selfishness, could be 
shifted and made to move by the power of love ! 
This can be done, and this is what will be done 
when Christ is acknowledged sovereign of the 


world. J. Re M. 


A Call for a Revival, 

The Independent not long since contained an 
editorial, in which it complimented some remark 
made by Wendell Phillips in a speech at the Tab- 
ernacle, on the necessity of having the mind of 
the country educated to look at the subject of 
Slavery religiously, as a matter involving religious 

















obligation, and demanding vigorous and united 
action on the part of religious men. The Inde- 
pendent has imbibed so well, the spirit of our 
former earnest handling of the popular religion of 
the churches, that we transfer the main body of 
its article tc our columns; substituting the idea 
of sin for that of Slavery, and marking the alter- 
ations with brackets: 

“There must be born and nurtured throughout 
this country, a higher spirit of Christian hero- 
ism, dauntless, consecrate, and unworldly; that 
will not care for poverty or for obloquy, that 
willspurn all present advantages that would tempt 
it from duty, that will look to Christ and follow 
him faithfully, that will take hold sincerely on 
invisible things, and live and die in the power and 
the beauty of the [apostolic] spirit; before this, or 
any other great organic wrong, can be expelled 
from among us. Satan never casts out Satan.— 
A merely selfish conviction of the impolicy of 
committing sin,] will never expel and destroy it 
from among us. The sense of 1ts wickedness, 
must be established in men’s minds: and the 
daring resolution to do all against it, that Christ 
suggests by his providence or inspires by his 
Spirit, must be found not only in a few but in 
the multitude, in the total religious public of our 
country—before it can be overcome. Let min- 
isters preach to their people a higher virtue; let 
them exemplify before them a more sublime and 
self-sacrificing temper. Let churches in their 
prayer-meetings, in their conferences, and church- 
members universally in their daily hfe. seek 
[perfect holiness] as their great object. Let the 
mighty, the singular, and divine forces of the 
Christian Religion, which were meant to form 
man toa loftier virtue than that of the most el- 
evated heathen moralists, philosophers or pa- 
triots, be allowed to develop their appropriate 
influence on the character of their recipients, be 
realized, and expressed, in the true CHRISTIAN 
temper, of self-devotion, zeal, and an intrepid 
righteousness ;—and then all forms of iniquity 
will pass away, silently but certainly, before 
the new power. Our present fashionable, com- 








no match for great and profitable sins. It is es- 
sentially superficial and worldly in character ; 
tremendous on dancing, but with no voice of 
fiery reprobation for the gainful and popular 
iniquity of [a sin-committing religion.” ] 

The Paper Trade. 

We understand that the demand for Printing 
Paper in these cities has so much increased late- 
ly as to occasion a large rise in prices, and a difli- 
culty in obtaining sufficient stock to manufacture 
asupply. It will be noticed that many of the 
daily and weekly papers have doubled their size, 
which must greatly increase the amount required 
for consumption. We also understand that this 
pressure of demand 1s tending to take the business 
out of the hands of middle men, agents, and bro- 
kers, and leading publishers to contract their pa- 
per directly of the manufacturers. On the whole, 
this increase in the use of paper and the change 
in the method of procuring it, are good signs for 
social civilization. 


A - === 
= By the latest intelligence from Mexico 
we learn that Santa Anna has marched against 
the insurgent, Gen. Alvarez, and that skirmishes 
had taken place between them. Reports differ as 
to the success of the insurrection. 





Apropos to a communication in this paper about 
Icebergs and the Gulf-Stream, we see it stated in 
an article in Putnam’s Monthly, relating to plants, 
the dissemination of their seeds, &c., that “ the 
Gulf-Stream carries annually the rich products of 
the torrid zone of America to the distant shores 
of Iceland and Norway; so that seeds of plants 
growing in Jamaica and Cuba have been gathered 
in the quiet coves of the Hebrides.” 

6 

A Wallingford friend mentions that he found a 
turtle the other morning on the bank of the 
Quinnipiac, which had an inscription on its nether 
shell, to wit, J. i. 

E. 8S. 

1816. 
and the discoverer adds: ‘He must have been over 
forty years old, for he was probably full grown 
when he was marked.’ 

This reminds us of some poetry we have in an 
old scrap-book, copied many years ago, from 
some source now unknown. It is addressed to 
a land tortoise; and as it contains quite a little 
sketch of the natural history of this animal, be- 
sides being quaint and witty, we will give it to 


our readers : 
To a Land Tortoise. 
Guid mornin’ frien’, ye’re early ereepin’ 
Wi’ head erect above ye peepin’, 
And steady gait ye always keep in, 
Aye, sure and slaw! 
I doubt the time ye take to sleep in, 
Is unco’ sma’. 


Your crawlin’ pits me aye in mind, 

O’ turtles o’ the human kind; 

How many crawlers do we find, 

*Mang sons o’ men! 

Wi’ thoughts unto the earth inclined, 

Until the en’! 
Ye'd live a hundred years they say, 

An’ mony a weary mile ye gae, 

An’ mony hundred eggs ye lay, 
Ye queer auld beast ! 
Whilk gi’es the snake, your mortal foe, 
Fu’ many a feast. 

Ah! now ye’ve shut yoursel’ up tight— 

I’se think ye’re in an awsome plight, 

At seein’ sic’ an unco sight, 

As my queer face ! 

Gang on your gait, I’m na the wight, 

Wad harm your race, 

Aiblins, I might, for fun, or fame, 

Just carve upo’ your hard auld wame, 

The twa initials o? my name, 

An’ when I met ye; 

Whilk done, nae ither right P’d claim, 

Than down to set ye. 

But fare ye weel, I now maun leave ye; 

I ken my absence will na grieve ye, 

Wi’ jingling Scotch I'll no more deave ye, 

An’ ithers too; 
So ance for a’ I freely give ye, 
A lang Adieu. 
Horticultural. 
BARR RR nnn nnn 
A new Candidate for the Potato Succession. 
Wallingford, April 10, 1854. 
Dear Circunar : 

We have found a kind of tuber which we 
hope will take a respectable place among the 
esculents. While I was plowing some sandy 

. 
eround on a neighbor’s premises not long since, 
I discovered some tuberous roots about the size 
of robin’s eggs, strung together on a filament 
of indefinite length, which appeared like the 
roots which attach the potato to the stalk. I 
supposed that they were protuberances occa- 
sioned by the working of insects in briar roots ; 
but on examining them found no signs of in- 


| of sweet potatoes. 
We baked them and 
| found they were excellent. Some of the fami- 
ily knew where they were to be found on our 
own land; and two of us with the children 


were called ground nuts. 


| then formed a company, and with digging uten- 


| sils went to the spot and dug rather more than 


}a quart, some of which were about the size of | 


ahen’s egg. They grew in a turf ground 


| which was filled with weeds and bushes. 


{reason why they may not completely fill the 
| place of their more civilized but superannuated 


| 7 . at . 
| brother, the potato. The considerations which 


| encourage us in this undertaking are, that their 
taste is superior to that of the common potato. 
Moreover, the potato was greatly improved both 
in size and quantity by cultivation; and why 
may not this be ? With the same disadvantages 
of situation and soil, the potato would probably 
We 


not grow as large as these ground nuts. 
will thoroughly test them and report results, 
"ae 





Looking for Immortality. 

The idea of any person lying down 
under disease and old age, as something 
inevitably to be borne, without hope of 
improvement—of giving way to the course 
of decay as irresistible—is to confess 
that the devil is almighty. Those 
sons who are sick ina permanent, sink- 
ing way, are sick in soul ; the true mean- 
ing of their bodies’ sinking is, that their 
souls are sinking in the darkness and im- 
potence of unbelief. Precisely the same 
cause that produces sickness and old age, 
produces sin; and precisely the same 


per- 


power that saves us from sin, will save 
us from the consquences of sin. 

It is the resurrection of Christ in us, 
which is salvation. This truth the world 
have buried, and lost out of their creed: 
but nothing is more prominent on the 
face of the whole New Testament—noth- 
ing plainer if our eyes are open. When 
this first idea is received, that the res- 
urrection of Christ is the beginning 
of salvation, nothing is more plain or 
inevitable to follow, than that the pow- 
er of the resurrection of Christ will 
quicken our whole nature, and annihilate 
the cause of death. No one can think 
his body more unfit for the resurrec- 
tion than Christ’s was. If the power 
that raised him up could conquer an ac- 
tual incision, a death-wound in the heart, 
what worse case can be put ? The New 
Testament is full of the inference that 
salvation, beginning with the spirit, will 
proceed to salvation of the body: instead 
of looking forward to death, and our be- 
ing in a sinking attitude, it looks toward 
immortality, and our being in an ascend- 
ing attitude with reference to body and 
soul. Paul says he pressed forward, that 
he might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead, to wit, the redemption of the 
body. And this is the only logical atti- 
tude for one who believes in Christ —look- 
ing forward and hastening unto the res- 
urrection. Are we going to make any 
exceptions? Are some too old to take 
the position ot faith in the omnipotence 
of that power which raised Christ from 
the dead ?—some too old to take for the 
hope of their calling, that which Paul 
pressed forward to ? 

To break the logical connection be- 
tween the salvation of the soul and the 
redemption of the body, and say that 
some are too old to look for the salvation 
of their body, is a disguised and insidi- 
ous attempt to destroy the gospel._— 





|person after he is forty, not to strive to 


I took some home, and was told that they! attain the resurrection of the dead 2— 


There are none, not even the youngest, 
but need almighty power to deliver them 
from disease and death. It would be 
foolish and illegitimate, then, to halve 
‘the matter and make two classes, 

| God, in the beginning of the faith dis- 
pensation, seemed to have a special eye 


begeree: : ; 

|to signify to believers his power over old 
Te j 2 iv , ! : ° q »> se ° 

We intend to cultivate them; and we see no | age. To Abraham and Sarah, who were 


the beginning of the gospel family in one 
sense, who were tbe receivers of both 
‘covenants, he took special pains to mani- 
fest his power. Sarah laughed at the 
promise of the Lord that she should re- 
‘ceive strength in her old age, and bear a 
child, and it was in precisely the same 
spirit that this subject is treated by some 
now. The difficulty in her case was just 
as great, the thing predicted was just as 
contrary to nature, as.any thing we have 
in view; and she laughed to think that 
God would turn the stream of nature back. 
But he proved to her there was no oc- 
casion to laugh; his-power was sufficient. 
It is certainly time for us to learn the 
lesson of faith which Sarah learned two 
thousand years before the true light came 
—that old age does not stand in the way 
of God. 

All signs fail ina dry time ; and it is 
always a dry time for death, where there 
is fellowship with Christ. We die daily, 
and find ourselves living still. There is 
no use in looking at signs. The defaced, 
crippled condition of old age, is nothing 
but a sign ; it will fail to. those who be- 
lieve in Christ. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Faith and Science. 

D’Aubigne, in his history of the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century, has 
the following remark, in allusion to the 
revival of learning in preparing the way 
for the Reformation : 

“This union of letters with the faith 
is an important feature of the Reforma- 
tion, and serves to distinguish it both 
from the [first] establishment of Christ- 
ianity, and from the revival in religion 
taking place in our own days. The 
Christians in the apostles’ time, had 
against them the intellectual cultivation 
of the age; and with some exceptions, it 
is the same at thisday. But the majori- 
ty of men of letters [in Luther’s time] 
were ranged on the side of the Reform- 


” 


ers. 
It is highly interesting to observe, as 
light adyances, how science is made to 
subserve the interests of the gospel of 
Christ. It is true that that gospel was 
not dependent for its establishment in 
this world, on the help of human science, 
and that the faith of the Christian stands 
‘not in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of. God,’ So manifest was the di- 
yine origin of Christianity, and its inde- 
pendence of human science in the days of 
the apostles, that Paul could very perti- 
nently ask: ‘ Where is the wise? Where 
is the disputer of this world?—Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world?’ We may say that all that bears 
the name of science, if it is divorced from 
the knowledge of God and from allegiance 
to Christ, stultifies itself, and belongs to 
that kind of science which the apostle 
designates as ‘ science, falsely so called.’ 
+ But this is no disparagement to the 
value of true science. This latter is the 
handmaid of faith, Whenever science 
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confesses Christ, enters his service, and 
consents to be guided by his spirit, it 
finds its true function and its true honor. 
If any man or any science will serve 
Christ, the same will the Father honor. 


While man is in a state of unbelief 
and alienation from God, it is meet that 


control of the power of nature, and of 
the treasures of science, should be denied 
him; but when restored to primitive faith 
and allegiance to his Maker, ‘it is delight- | 
ful,’ (to use the language of the Scottish 
author ina late Circular,) ‘to see any 
one discovery in science or art, which re- 
stores to man, however slightly, the mas- 
tery over created things.’ J. L. 8. 
Oneida Commune. 

















The Serving Spirit. 

A true spirit of service is a great pro- 
vocative of love, and always makes happy 
those who are possessed by it. It is thus 
beautifully defined by Paul in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians: ‘ Not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers; but as tlie servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart; with good will doing service, as to 
the Lord, and not to men.’ Eph. 6: 6—7. 

The language of this spirit is, ‘Lo, [ 
come to do thy will, O God ;’ and the ear 
is ever ready to catch his commands 
though they be given in the faintest whis- 
per, and the heart prompt to execute them, 
whatever their nature may be. It does 
not question as to the attractiveness of 
the thing, or as to the ability of doing it, 
but is absorbed in the great central at- 
traction to do the will of God; and this 
makes easy and pleasant what ‘would be 
otherwise disagreeable and impossible.— 
We believe that in the kingdom ot heav- 
en, the fashion of the world in respect to 
serving and being served, will be entirely 
reversed, and as Christ said, ‘ He that is 
greatest among you shall be your ser- 
vant.’ Matt. 23: 11. 


spirit will ever be the distinguishing trait | himself. 
things, but condescend to men of low es- 
tate.’ 


of heaven’s nobility. 8. C. H. 


Brooklyn. 
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The Law Missing its Aim. 

The failure of legal statutes and en- 
actments to produce righteousness and 
justice among men, is becoming more }j 
and more apparent. As one code fails in 
its object another is drafted, but to meet 
thesame fate; and so it proceeds until the 
legislators are driven to their wits’ end 
to frame a code that cannot be perverted 
from its original design. 

One of the good laws of Connecticut 
reads thus:—“ Any piece of land or lands, 
“that has been in the possession, or under 
“the jurisdiction of any person for sixteen 
“‘ years, becomes his by possession.” Now 
to show how advantage may be taken of 
this, I will mention two recent cases that 
have come under my observation. 

A Mr. T., wishing to build, borrowed 
money and mortgaged his farm for secu- 
rity to his neighbor B. His creditor, not 
being a sharper in business, allowed him 
the full control of his farm, and when 
sixteen years were passed, as no install- 
ments had been paid on the mortgage, 
it became in effect outlawed; so T. 
claims the full ownership of his farm by 
the right of possession. 

The other case occurred between two 


religion, As the division line that sepa- 
rates their farms runs on the brow ot a 
steep hill, D. for convenience’ sake with- 
drew his fence a short distance on his own 





came poor, and made himself of no repu- 
tation. 
calling for his constant companions and 
disciples ; and said he came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. 
was no useful department of human in- 
terests, however humble, that he did 
not willingly descend to and elevate by 
his symapthy and fellowship. 
is true of Paul, who practically showed 
So that the serving |his sincerity by voluntarily supporting 


shows the extent of the redemption of the 
5 


sympathies to every public condition of 
cause that whenever it is performed in 


means of extending his sovereignty in the 
practical affairs of this world; and in 
this we may expect to be met and filled 
with life and strength. 
ing Christ in the redemption of the 
world. 
to be used in forwarding his great pur- 
poses. 


the sovereignty of Christ into all the af- 
fairs of this world, and offer myself to God 
for this purpose. 


of late in the subject of the confession 
of Christ. 
that has accompanied it in my experience, 
has indeed been like a gift of God to me. 
It is the continual reckoning of ourselves 
to be ‘dead indeed unto sin, and alive unto 
God.’ 
neighboring farmers, both professors of] life of a superior, and thereby identify our 
life with it, and the result will be that we 
shall become lost to ourselves, and Christ 
will live in us, 


land, with the mutual consent and under- 
standing that no claim to the land or 
wood on it was thereby relinquished.— 
Time passes on. At length D. proposes 
to move back his fence to the original 
line, but is forbidden to do so, or to cut 
off the wood on the tract in question, 
being gravely told by his neighbor that 
the sixteen years of possession have ex- 
pired, and consequently that his title has 
run out. 

Thus we can see that any law, however 
faultless and just it may appear, is liable 
to most injurious perversion. And in 
looking forward to the universal reign of 
righteousness and peace on earth, our 
hope, as a means of its accomplishment, 
is not in law or any system of rules or 
pledges, but in the realization of Christ’s 
prayer that his followers might be one, 
‘even as he and his Father are one.’ 

B. B. 

Wallingford, Ct., April, 1854. 

— 
The Redemption of Labor. 


I wish to express my heartfelt sympa- 
thy with the late discussions in the Cir- 
cular on the ‘ Fusion of Classes,’ and the 
elevation of labor. It is evidently not 
the plan of God to remove us immediate- 
ly from the necessity of labor, but to 
come to us where we are, and by spiritu- 
al sympathy raise us up to himself. 
This was the policy of Christ, who 
though he was rich yet for our sakes be- 


He took those of the humblest 


There 


The same 
James says, ‘Mind not high 


The spirit of Christ in this respect. 
rospel, and his love in graduating his 
ife. It gives a new charm to labor, be- 


un edifying spirit, it gives Christ new 


It is really help- 


It is offering our faculties to him 
I confess a renewed desire to extend 


H. M. W. 
Putney, Vt., April 10, 1854. 


The Helm of Victory. 
I have been somewhat deeply interested 


The victorious spirit of faith, 


We thus constantly confess the 


ceptions. 
mere willingness waked up by importuni- 


might be compared to the helm ofa ship ; 
although to look at the helm, it would 
seem to be a small affair compared with 
the bulk of the vessel, yet its value is 
great. A ship is nothing without it~— 
Thus valuable is the confession of Christ 
to the believer. It guides and directs his 
course through every trial and tempta- 
tion. As the man at the helm must be 
watchful and vigilant, and never fall 
asleep, so the believer must be watchful 
and vigilant against the sleepy influence 
of unbelief that would paralyze his faith 
in the simple confession of Christ. Paul 
says, ‘ With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth con- 


fession is made unto salvation.’ 
F. M. L. 


Putney Commune, April 10, 1854. 





Asking of the Father. 

As I sat down afew mornings since 
with a feeling of heaviness over me, I 
opened the Bible with at least a hope of 
receiving appropriate instruction. With- 
out any thought of a subject, I com- 
menced the 11th chapter of Luke, and 
read on to the 13th verse, the interest 
increasing as I proceeded. I was struck 
with the magnitude of the truth presented, 
and with the masterly manner of its pre- 
sentation. ‘Teach us to pray,’ said one 
of Christ’s disciples to him ; and a form of 
prayer was given, followed by instruction 
showing the success of importunity,—of 
that importunity which want, real want 
and a feeling sense of it, only can give.— 
Then the illustration is changed from a 
sleepy friend who would not be troubled, 
and who only gives to secure his own 
rest undisturbed, to a father who delights 
to give good gifts to his children. Then 
comes the question,—if selfishness will 


yield to importunity, and the father who 


is evil will give good gifts, ‘how much 


more shall your heavenly Father give the 


Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?’ 
The gift is all that heart can wish, and 


more, even far beyond our brightest con- 


The desire to give is not a 


ty toa transient life, but positive and 
perpetual. 
a starting point, the question ‘How much 


With a father’s feelings for 


more,’ &c., soars up into the infinite, and 
cannot be answered by our powers of com- 
putation; but enough can be seen and 
realized to annihilate unbelief 
hearts, and show us that in a Father’s 
love and discipline, is our best security 
and safety. H. 


in our 


N. L. 
Verona, New York, 1854. 





The following letter accompanied the above 


communication, and was doubtless not intended 


for the paper; but it is so pleasing that we 
dropped it into the “ copy box” with the other: 
Verona, April 9, 1854. 
Dear FRrienpDs: 
My thanks are due to Mr. Inslee for his 


criticism of Mr, A. in the Circular; and 
when you see him you may tellhim so. I 


have spoiled a good many ‘ pieces of work’ 
this winter, and had become almost dis- 


couraged. But I can unite with him in 


his closing prayer, and take courage. Your 
‘ Movements’ were also specially cheering, 
as is the tone of the paper generally. 
I admire more and more as it develops 
itself, you plan of encouraging and pub- 
lishing general correspondence. It is a 
bond of unity next in importance to per- 
sonal acquaintance, and is valuable on 
this account as one. Besides it is full of 





I have thought the confession of Christ 


edification of the right sort—a knowl- 


edge of one another. For I suppose 
others are like me, in liking to know 
what one and another are doing; or 
rather what God is doing in his vineyard, 
I recognize the hand of God in actions 
that occur, and in the movements of 
mind. I trust you will give me credit 
for sincerity and not flattery, though I 
continue in this strain, and express my 
pleasure in the articles on ‘ business,’ 
They ought to commend themselves to 
every one, and would if the world was 
not perverted by pride to evil ways. It 
is a fact which will yet be more fully seen, 
that idleness of body is a punishment—a 
curse instead of a blessing ; and as fast 
as it is seen it will lose caste and be dis- 
carded, and ‘work for necessary uses’ be 
substituted. 

I have been practising on this precept 
the past week, by devoting my leisure 
hours to out-door exercise in trimming 
apple trees : cutting off decayed limbs 
and superabundant sprouts. It is rather 
savage business, but the hope of improv- 
ing the fruit is the justification of the 
act. I have also been the subject of 
some ‘ trimming,’ through which this same 
hope of more abundant, and more perfect 
fruit has been my stay and comforter. 
As ‘trees of righteousness’ we have good 
reason to love the culture that makes us 
prolific bearers of fruit unto God. The 
fruit of the lips, giving thanks unto God, 
is good, and with us who are scattered the 
fruit of the pen is desirable. Men needa 
community pen which shall readily reveal 
the thoughts of the heart. We can see 
that it is simplicity—the writing out of 
the heart that reaches the heart. What 
if it sometimes reveals weaknesses, it is 
not therefore any the less lovely, for in 
weakness is our strength. 

Your Brother, &c., H. N. L. 





—In woman, the disjunction of knowledge 
from thought, is especially strange and dis- 
pleasing. I have known a woman of this kind 
from my earliest youth, and [ have waiched 
her through every period of her life. “he is 
well acquainted with the dead, and with most 
living languages; is free from all vanity and 
affectation; never allows her studies to inter- 


fere with any domestic duty; yet her lcarning 
does not make her an interesting person.— 
Though she has read the best, as well as the 
most difficult authors of all nations, she never 
writes a letter that gives one any extraordinary 


pleasure. — W" Humboldt. 

We like this criticism, and it suggests another 
contained in the words of Paul: ‘Though I un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and 
have not charity, lam nothing.’ The disjunction 
of knowledge from /ove, is more displeasing even 
than its disjunction from thought. And in wri- 
ting, love, or the magnetism of the heart, gives 
more charm than knowledge and thought com- 
bined. 





The Widow’s Mite. 


Amid the pompous crowd 

Of rich adorers, came a humble form: 

A widow, meek as Poverty doth make 

Her children! With a look of sad content 

Her mite within the treasure-heap she cast— 

Then, timidly as bashful twilight, stole 

From cut the Temple. But her lowly gift 

Was witnessed by an Eye whose mercy views 

In motives ali that consecrates a deed 

To goodness: He blessed the widow’s mite 

Beyond the gifts abounding wealth bestowed. 

Thus is it, Lerd ! with thee : the heart is thine, 

And all the world of hidden action there 

Works in thy sight, like waves beneath the sun, 

Conspicuous ! and a thousand nameless acts 

That lurk in lowly secrecy, and die 

Unnotived, like the trodden flowers that fall 

Beneath a proud man’s foot, to thee are known, 

And written with a sunbeam in the Book 

Of Life, where mercy fills the brightest page. 
[Montgomery. 





Hanpy Cuance.—A Washington clergy- 
man, a Sunday or two since, while Stating a 
deficiency in the collections, remarked that, 
since the issue of three cent pieces, the reve- 
nue of his church had decreased nearly one- 





half !— Home Journal. 
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